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Thus, they understand, in reference to the 
command which our Saviour gave respecting 
the converts which the Apostles should receive 
into fellowship, that He was not instituting a 
new ceremonial observance ; but that inasmuch 
as there had now been made manifest a more 

rfect revelation than had been known by the 
bu in their worship of Jehovah, He looked 
for the fruit thereof, in a living confession of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. He said 
moreover that they who should receive the good 
news and should confess Him before men should 
be saved, but they that should not believe on 
the name of the only begotten Son of God should 
be condemned. It is worthy of remark that, 
whilst Jesus Christ in thus giving instructions 
to his disciples, was emphatic as to the ground 
of the faith which they were to teach, yet, in re- 
spect to the rite usually gone through upon ad- 
mission into fellowship, it was the only Jewish 
custom which the sacred writers specially men- 
tion as not practised by Jesus himself. Further- 
more, John, who was designated as the Baptist, 
had foretold that his own baptism of water 
should be superseded by the baptism of One 
mightier, who should baptize with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire. When therefore Jesus had 
prepared his disciples by a long course of in- 
struction, and when all things written concern- 
ing Him had an end, He tells them, when as- 
eending to his Father and their Father, that 
they should receive the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit not many days afterwards ; and that they 
were to do nothing in respect to the mission, 
concerning which He had spoken to them, until 
they had received this token of fellowship with 
Him. As to the manner of making manifest an 
outward union with the Church, the disciples 
were left for the time to continue the usual cus- 
tom ; for their setting aside of their ancient rites 
was one of the matters which they were not then 
able to bear; but the Holy Spirit, who was sent 
to guide them into all truth, led them on step 
by step, till, as the Apostle of the Circumcision 
informs us, it was clear to their minds that it 
was not the outward rite which availed any- 
thing, but the answer of a good conscience 
towards God. 

And similarly in respect to the passover there 
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was in our Saviour the same honoring of the Mo- 
saic institutions, the same tenderness in regard 
to their slow perception that Christ’s kingdom 
was not to be a kingdom for Israel only, the 
same leading upwards from their intellectual 
and religious standpoint, to a full vision of the 
better covenant, which was established upon 
better promises. Is there not in the narrative 
respecting the last common meal at least as 
much ground for this view, as for the supposi- 
tion that a new ordinance was being established ? 
Notice that it was the disciples who made the 
first reference to this meal: “ Lord where wilt 
thou that we prepare and eat the passover ?” 
and that in reply they were directed to one of 
the many rooms which were specially set apart 
for the use of visitors on such occasions. Then 
when they had sat down to meat, their Lord 
and Master followed the usual custom of the 
head of the household ; saying also, “ With de- 
sire I desired to eat this passover before I suffer,” 
and explained how each particular observance 
bore relation to himself, and to what He was 
about to pass through; and seeing that the dis- 
ciples were not yet prepared for an immediate 
cessation of their Mosaic observances, is it not 
most likely that He would say, “ do this in re- 
membrance of me?” For not until the church 
had received fuller instruction in the mysteries 
of the Kingdom, did the disciples understand 
that all such religious observances—their meats, 
drinks, and divers washings—were carnal or- 
dinances imposed until a time of reformation. 
It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing—the true communion is thus de- 
scribed by our Saviour himself: “ He that hath 
my commandments and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth Me, and he that loveth Me shall be 
loved of my Father, and I will love him and 
will manifest myself to him.” 

§ 4. In respect to all that pertains to the 
daily life and conduct, the early Friends in- 
sisted strongly that this should be such as be- 
cometh the Gospel of Christ, that in fact the 
fruit of righteousness should in this way be 
made manifest. Thus they worked in harmony 
with the law of the natural world, “that the 
principle of life both fashions the organism and 
sustains it; and no scheme has ever shown a 
power of continuity which has not been based 
upon religious faith; ‘If we live in the Spirit, 
by the Spirit let us walk’—that is the law of 
the kingdom.” Walking by this rule the early 
Friends connected the loftiest thoughts, and the 
commonest obligations alike, with a personal 
sense of Divine communion; counselling their 
followers to live under the government of Christ, 
to be careful to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things, and to be examples of 
meekness, temperance, patience, and charity, to 
be kind and liberal to the poor, and endeavor 
to promote the temporal, moral, and religious 
well-being of their fellow men; to maintain 
strict integrity in trade and all outward con- 
cerns, to observe simplicity and moderation in 
deportment and attire, to avoid all flattery and 
insincerity in language : thus they enjoined that 
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non-conformity to the world which becomes the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus. 

Friends as far as possible have united with 
others in all secondary efforts for the moral or 
for the spiritual welfare of their fellow men; 
yet when there is an endeavor through such 
efforts to build up God’s kingdom by working 
as it were outside of it, they cannot but testify 
that “truth never came in that way; * * for 
there is no real holiness to be found, nor right- 
eousness either, but in trees of God’s planting, 
in branches which are by Him engrafted into 
the true vine, whose strength of virtue and holi- 
ness lies in the sap which they daily receive 
from Him.” 

In their endeavor to carry into daily practice 
what they believed to be the plain requirements 
of our Saviour’s teachings, the early Friends 
and their successors were sometimes entirely in 
opposition to the views and practices of other 
professing Christians, and endured much mis- 
representation and persecution ; nevertheless they 
continued in singleness of heart to live the prin- 
ciples which they professed, “ leaving the conse- 
quences to God, and to confess their ideal, even 
when attainment appears for the time impos- 
sible.” 

Of these testimonies, the two which cost them 
the greatest suffering, were their protests against. 
oaths and against war. As regards the former, 
signs are not wanting that this disfigurement of 
religion and civilization will soon be removed ; 
and the sense of this should incite the present 
members of the Society of Friends to a hopeful 
patience in following what they believe to be 
the leading of the Spirit in respect to their tes- 
timony against all war, viz:—that however 
much the meeting of wroug by wrong may be 
justified upon the ground of expediency, and 
because the present condition of mankind ap- 
pears to admit of nothing else; yet it is a mani- 
fest disloyalty to the King of kings, and a re- 
fusal to look for deliverance in earthly matters 
from Him, who hath done things far greater in 
bringing his people out of the power of darkness, 
and translating them into the kingdom of his 
dear Son. The professing Church may appear 
powerless in the face of so much opposing 
strength ; but it can at least refuse to justify the 
doing of evil that good may come—it cannot be 
ignorant of this fact that “ whatsoever we do, 
whether in word or deed,” is comprehended in 
the exhortation of the Apostle, “if we live in 
the Spirit, in the Spirit let us walk.” 

The bearing of such a testimony against war 
carries with it a heavy responsibility to adorn 
this teaching in every action of daily life ; for if 
we cannot overcome in ourselves those infirmi- 
ties of temper which lead to personal misun- 
derstandings—unless there be in ourselves an 
earnest care against giving or taking offence, 
how can we set about to control the misunder- 
standings which arise between nations? It may 
be properly said to us, “ First cast out the beam 
from thine own eye, and then thou canst see 
clearly to take out the mote from thy brother’s 


eye.” An active sympathy with the traditional 
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Secret Societies of Western Asia. 


ADDRESS OF DR. DAVID METHENY. 


I wish to speak to you concerning a people 
known as Ansairiyeh people. They Rees their 
origin from the time of the first caliph after Mo- 
hammed. When Mohammed died, or just before 
he died, he appointed Ali to be his caliph, or his 
successor in office. Ali was unwilling to assume 
the responsibilities of the office, and gave it over 
to Abu Bekr. Abu Bekr, after he became con- 
firmed in his office, put Ali to death; but many 

ple were dissatisfied with the change, and 
still followed, or still considered that Ali was the 
true caliph of Mohammed, and refused to accept 
the caliphate of Abu Bekr. The present Sultan 
of Turkey is the caliph of Mohammed in the 
line of succession as the caliphate goes. He be- 
eame the caliph by being the defender of faith. 
These followers of Ali were fewer in numbers 
than the followers of Abu Bekr, and they found 
they could not make headway against public 
opinion, and so they formed a secret association, 
and that was the origin of the secret society 
known as the Ansairiyeh people. 

The word Ansairiyeh is a patronymic—a di- 
minutive patronymic, and it signifies “The 
Little Conqueror.” They thought and they 
hoped that they would overcome the rest of the 
world, all the world, and they called themselves 
“The Little Conquerors.” These people were 


put to the sword and travelled northward and 
came to that part of Mt. Lebanon just north of 
“the entering in of Hamath.” These Ansairiyeh 
people have become mingled with these older 
people, and they follow the same practices and 


ave all those religions of the Canaanites, for 
which God cast them out, down to the unmen- 
tionable abomination of Baal Peor. They still 
have them. They worship the heavenly bodies 
—the sun, the moon, the stars. They worship 
fire ; they worship the breath ; they worship the 
senses. They worship running water, clouds, 
white caps on the waves, the terminal bud on 
the tree. They worship the growing point in 
the seed. They worship, in a word, every mani- 
festation of Divine power. In addition to that, 
their worship consists chiefly in derision and im- 
—- on Abu Bekr and those that follow 

im. For this reason they are known to be the 
deadly enemies of the Turkish rule. 

It is a secret, oath-bound society. The initia- 
tion into this society is guarded with the utmost 
care. They keep their secrets with the utmost 
care. They do not admit into their society the 
maimed, the blind, the halt, those unable to 
maintain themselves. They do not admit into 
their society women. They do not consider 
women as having a soul at all. They believe 
in the transmigration of souls, and consider that 
the soul of the wicked man may pass into the 
bodies of the lower creatures ; and hence, much 
of their worship consists in imprecations on 
some of these lower creatures; for instance, the 
_— the jackal, the hyena, the fox or the 

og. 

The thing I wish especially to treat of is their 
secret character. Dissimulation is one of the 
chief characteristics of their religion. As soon as 
they find upon examination that a youth is sharp 
or shrewd, they will initiate him. If they find 
they are not secure in giving him the secret, 
they leave him out altogether. The first initia- 
tion consists in twelve persons taking the boy 
before what they call the Eman, who is of the 
higher orders. They appear before the Eman 
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and these twelve persons become security that 
this person will keep the secret. And they en- 
gage that in the event that the person does not 
keep the secret, that they themselves are bound 
by oath to execute the penalty of death. They 
have no excommunication. They have no sus- 
pension. They only know death for the reveal- 
ing of the secrets. They allow drunkenness 
among them, but the person, while inebriated, 
is confined under guard until he can pass an 
examination and they are assured that he will 
not let out the secret. I have known on two 
occasions in the East, members of secret societies 
of our own'country, who have blurted out the se- 
crets of their society while intoxicated ; but that 
never has occurred in all our experience of 
twenty-five years among these persons. I have 
heard of but one expression that I know of. 
An old man, when the Turkish government had 
overcome them on a certain occasion, said “ that 
was the voice of God ;” and he revealed just that 
much of their religion. That is the only thing 
I have ever been able to catch from them in all 
my meanderings hither and thither among them. 
They worship medicine, and they have a super- 
stitious reverence for a missionary because of his 
knowledge of medicine. Although a Turkish 
officer could not go among them with safety, 
without an escort, we can travel wherever we 
like and sleep in the house of the biggest robber 
among them with perfect security. 

After this boy child, whether he be 15 or 18 
or 20, is examined, the first initiation consists of 
three letters with a mystic meaning, “im mem 
sen.” If they are able to pass this examination, 
they receive the higher order and take the sacra- 
ment. Other oaths are taken and new penalties 
are imposed, and then onward from one degree 
to another until the highest is reached. As I 
said before, they punish with death; they have 
no written manuals. They do not have signs, 
it is all by word. Common conversations or 
salutations of the day, “ good morning,” or “how 
do you do,” “which way have you cometo-day,” 
—all these mean something else than is osten- 
sible in the ordinary acceptation of the word. 
They even have, before they will commit mur- 
der, a certain password which they will give to 
a person before they will injure him. 

In passing one night from one district to an- 
other, we came toa place in the road where I 
knew the body of a Turkish officer was concealed 
in a well. His arms, head, and lower limbs had 
been cut off, and taken to various parts of the 
country for purposes of secret wohl consist- 
ing mainly of derision : putting the hand above 
them and deriding it, as: “ Ah, this is the hand 
of our friend!” “ Ah, this is a sweet hand, I 
would like to kiss that hand,” &c. As we passed 
along my escort was dressed like a Turkish 
officer. They immediately gave the password 
to him, which he knew nothing about. My 
horse was down in a valley or a little ravine, 
and his horse was out a little ahead. They said 
to him, “ Where are you going?” That is what 
they said in Arabic. If he knows the answer 
he escapes; if not, he is killed. When I heard 
this I immediately called out, “What is it to 
you where he is going?” “Oh,” they replied, 
“jis that you, doctor? The chief of the village 
has sent us down to invite you up. He has 
killed a sheep and he wants you to come up and 
take supper. We have been waiting two hours; 
come back and take supper.” But it was alla 
lie. Not a word of it true. They are sharp, 
shrewd and deep, and never can be taken short. 
We were allowed to pass on. 

These people are about 300,000 in number, 
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and they live in Mt. Lebanon, north of “the 
entering in of Hamath,” and on around the plain 
of Mersine. They occupy Antioch ; they occupy 
the plains and the mountain. They are a 
wretched, ignorant, bigotted, cruel people, op- 
pressed and oppressing, constantly in warfare 
and fighting each other. 

We have been unable to gather many of them 
into the fold of Christ. We preach the Gospel 
to these old persons, and they give their assent 
to it. They say it is true, but they seem to be 
sealed by these oaths and imprecations, and feel 
bound, and it is the rarest thing that ever an 
aged man comes to Christ. Not so, however, 
with those that have not been initiated. Notso 
with the women, oe the girls, who readily 
receive the Gospel and gladly come to Christ. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 

When John Barclay was passing through 
great and long continued exercise on the sub- 
ject of business, and getting a livelihood in the 
world, with his very straitened views every way, 
he opened William Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, 
and read, “ Whoever thou art that wouldest do 
the will of God, but faintest in thy desire from 
the opposition of worldly considerations, remem- 
ber, I tell thee in the name of Christ, that he 
that prefers father or mother, sister or brother, 
house, &c., to the testimony of the light of Jesus 
in his own conscience, shall be rejected of Him 
in the solemn and general inquest upon the 
world, when all shall be judged, and receive 
according to the deeds done, not the profession 
made, in this life. It was the doctrine of Jesus, 
that ‘ifthy right hand offend thee, thou must cut 
it off; and if thy right eye offend thee, thou must 
pluck it out;’ that is, if the most dear, the most 
useful and tender comforts thou enjoyest stand 
in thy soul’s way, and interrupt thy obedience 
to the voice of God, and thy conformity to his 
holy will, revealed in thy soul, thou art engaged, 
under the penalty of damnation to part with 
them.” 

The Truth led our forefathers into plainness 
and simplicity, and they were made willing to 
part with every thing that truth called for at 
their hands, that they might win Christ, and be 
found in Him. We are called to a life of holi- 
ness, and an upright walking before men, that 
we may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things, and be as lights in the world, and 
thereby hold forth the inviting language in our 
daily lives and conversation, “Come and have 
fellowship with us, for truly our fellowship is 
with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. 

There are too many under our name who are 
grovelling in the earth, heaping up riches, and 
lading themselves as with thick clay ; coveting 
the Babylonish garment, and the wedge of gold. 
This causes trouble in the camp. Oh! may the 
Joshuas arise and cleanse the camp of the “ ac- 
cursed thing” which does hinder Israel from 
standing before their enemies as they otherwise 
would. Yet notwithstanding the departures of 
many under our name from a faithful support 
of the truth, there is a /iving remnant left, that 
do sigh, and ery for all the abominations com- 
mitted; and the word of encouragement arises 
for this class, that they may hold on their way ; 
remembering the name of the Lord is (as it ever 
has been) a strong tower into which the right- 
eous may run and find safety. I believe there is a 
better day coming for this Society, if faith and 
faithfulness is abode in. The Lord is not want- 
ing on his part, but is graciously waiting to do 
his people good. 

“Therefore, behold, I will allure her, and 
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bring her into the wilderness, and speak com- Seiectep. | They tell, in briefer, softer strains, of morning hopes 
fortably unto her. And I will give her her WINTER FLOWERS. Wh oye bis tes callene toms hed 
vineyard from thence, and the Valley of Achor Though Nature’s lonesome, leafless bowers aa ey sea. 
for a door of hope; and she shall sing there, as With Winter's awful snows are white, And when the angel of the dusk steals over wood and 
in the days of her youth, and as in the day when = ee emell of leaves and noone se dell, 
she came up out of the land of Egypt.” ne aay Seve en In one grand curfew burst of song they bid the day 
Ou10, First Mo. 22d, 1891. While some, in homeless poverty, irowel. 
Shrink moaning from the bitter blast, But lest one hour should be without its tribute to t' 
Making One’s Mark. What am I, that my lines should be King, ote 
“Do you see this piece of tree?” said a friend In good and pleasant places cast ? One warbler, first amongst them all, for the darkness 
“ . waits to sing; 
of ours recently. It came from the forests of When other souls despairing stand A cong 00 rich ae full, with such sweet fantasies en- 
Pennsylvania.” He showed us a large section And plead with famished lips to-day, wrought, 
of a tree partly covered with bark. “Do you Why is it that a loving hand A seraph, wandering from the skies, its cadence might 
not observe anything peculiar about it?” he Should scatter blossoms in my way? have taught. 


further inquired. And then he pointed out a 
deep cut several inches inside the bark, saying: 









O, flowers, with soft and dewy eyes, God loves them all, each lifted voice of all the feath- 






























2 : To God my gratitude reveal ; ered host ; ; 
“It may strike you as improbable, but that cut Send up your incense to the skies, But still, if favored one there be, I think He praises 
was made in that tree nearly one hundred years And utter, for me, what I feel! most 
ago.” We naturally looked surprised and pro- 2 The bird whose song through darkness cleaves a path- 
perly skeptical. “Well,” he said, “ you have a O, innocent roses, in your buds way to the throne, 


Hiding for very modesty ; 
O, violets, smelling of the woods, 
Thank Him with all your sweets for me. 


4 . - Content, amid a silent world, to sing for Him alone! 
right to an explanation. This tree marked the : : 


corner of an immense tract of land, miles in 
extent. Ninety-four years ago, the surveyor, 









From “ Tue Bririsn Frienp.” 























































Daniel Turner, as was the custom of the day in And tell Him I would give, this hour, ; Samuel Fisher. , 
fixing boundaries of property before it was re- Ais ik Do eins Ok gee Seen, Prominent among the early Friends stands 
corded, sunk his axe deep into this tree, and eae ere aa the name of Samuel Fisher, the son of John 
then, in the Land Office records, described the — Phebe Cary. Fisher, a hat manufacturer, and sometime 
roperty as bounded in part, by a tree so marked. aia adc Mayor of Northampton, where his son Samuel 
Sean time ago, in view of a change of owners, Setecreo. | was born in 1603. Possibly the boy showed an 
it became necessary to locate exactly this par- a Sa one er early natural bent for study; anyway, he was 
ticular tree. The practical eye of the woods- age = i erry cheer “trained up to literature, and became, at the 
man, after a hundred years, detected the scar Be get deepal tar denn oF Gate, age of eighteen, a student at Trinity College, 
upon the overgrowing bark, cut into the tre ee Oxford, in the Michaelmas term of 1623. 
P growing , e, But haste thy word more glad, ’ on 
and found the ancient mark of the axe which Speak it now. Here he studied diligently, and was, we are 


































you here see. You can tell by the concentric 


told, although so young, “ of a pious disposition, 
rings between it and the bark, just as he proved, 


Hast thou a word of loving praise disliking many ceremonies and customs then 


To cast on friendship’s shrine? 


























the scores of years of the tree's life, which in- Oh, keep it not for other days, usual in the schools.” He finished his course 
dicate the difference between 1794 and 1890. This day alone is thine! at Oxford, took his degree, and was ordained a 

It was even so. We knew not which to ad- Speak it now. priest; and after having spent a short time 
mire most, the sagacity of the original surveyor Hast thou a thought of tenderness with “a certain great man as chaplain,” he was 
or the keen craft of the woodsman of to-day. For one so very near presented with the living of Lydd, in Kent— 
The facts as given are fully attested by wise and That idle seem the words that bless ? worth about two hundred a year. This office 
experienced men. A most valuable tract of The spoken thought is dear, he seems to have held in strict conformity, until 
forest and mining land is held in possession, Spee em. about the year 1643, and during that time he 
unquestioned, on evidence apparently so slight, Hast thou bright words of hope that bring 18 spoken of as a very powerful preacher ; but 
but really so satisfactory. Rich sunshine to life’s sky? he then began to entertain doubts as to the va- 

Little did that first surveyor dream that his Oh, give such messengers free wing rious ordinances of the Church in which he 





While time is gliding by, 


mark would so long remain unrecognized. Lit- Speak them now. 


found himself—especially on the point of Infant 
tle did he dream that it would be recognized 


Baptism, upon which he wrote three treatises. 








































almost a hundred years after his own earthly O, speak the words that guard from ill, We find, in some early writings, that Luke 
life had closed. And yet, perhaps, this may be No matter where or when! Howard, some time before he knew anything of 


When head lies low and hands are still, 
They’ll not be needed then. 
Speak them now, 


the only trace of the power of his strong right 


Friends, was so dissatisfied concerning the sing- 
arm that yet remains. Still less would he have 


ing of David’s Psalms in public worship, that 































even faintly imagined, in his vainest reveries, Speak them now. the master to whom he was apprenticed was 
that that very mark of the axe—deep sunken —Eliza M. Hickok in Christian Register. | fain, out of his reputation as a learned scholar, 
—would yet be shown to curious observers es pes to send for Samuel Fisher, in the hope of his con- 
hundreds of miles away in a distant State, or Setecrep. | vincing him that truth and not error was to be 
that the hurried incidents of that hour in the A SUMMER NIGHT'S SONG. found in the teachings of his Church. Luke 
woods, a century ago, would constitute food for — rg ce when earth puts on its spring-time | Howard discoursed much on the spiritual na- 
reflection in a church paper, and be influential coed. rage ee iene ture of all true worship, and being apparently 
ultimately, at least in light degree, on the moral ” "ae temple courts of God his singers take | of » most practical mind, he maintained that it 
quality of some people’s lives. Unspoiled by centuries of strife, unchanged all change | 4S false and unbecoming for a proud man to 

There is a sense in which nothing is unim- among, : sing that “he was not puffed in mind, he had no 
portant. Little deeds may be vastly influential. They sing the songs of Eden still, as when the world | scornful eye, and he did not exercise himself 
Character and purpose may be shown in the rae: in things that were too high ;” and that it was 





mark of an axe-edge. The casual, critical, ill- 

informed observer, may see only the work of a days, 

vandal. Posterity may gratefully, wonderingly | The throstle on the topmost bough beside himself with 

recognize the exact, conscientious, faithful work Th ey \ hi — hath 

of a public benefactor. The mark which we "aan ee 

make—and each of us is making his mark for | The sparrow’s lowly chirp—not one is silent unto God. 

good or for bad—may seem to be overgrown 

and obliterated: our work, like ourselves, for- | When a march of dawn sweeps o’er the 

gotten; but it were well for us religiously to Cong Ce, , a 

remember, “There is a Judge that revealeth And omen myriads on the earth uplift their wait- 
- ; : : ; , 

secrets,” and “ There is nothing hidden that | When, waking, all created things make mention of his 

shall not be made known.”—J. J. Reed, in the 


name, 
“ Bedford Street ( N. Y.) Record.” The adoration of the birds man’s silence puts to shame, 






out of all fitness for such an one to sing— 
“ Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, because 
other men keep not thy laws,” when he had 
never known a true sorrow or repentance for 
his own sins. 

These arguments of Howard’s against the 
customary singing in their worship, had so much 
influence with Samuel Fisher, that from that 
time, it is said, he ceased giving his congrega- 
tion David’s “ conditions” to sing; and becom- 
ing in time more and more uneasy to go on in 
a course that was so burdensome to his con- 
science, he at length resolved to desist from the 


The blackbird whistling loud and clear, for joy of leafy 
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ministry, and went to his Bishop to deliver up 
the commission he had received from him to 

reach. Relinquishing with this the modest 
income which he had derived from his benefice, 
he found himself compelled to resort to some 
other means of livelihood ; he therefore “turned 

razier,’ and took a farm, “whereby,” we are 
informed, “he maintained his wife and children 
much better to his content than before.” 

Having thus quitted the ranks of the Episco- 
palian Church, he joined himself to the Baptists, 
and became a zealous teacher among them :— 
apparently in the same parish where he had 
been wont to teach in other formule. It was 
not long after that, two Friends, in the course of 
their travels (W. Caton and J. Stubbs), visited 
Lydd, and were hospitably entertained by S. 
Fisher, in his own house. One of them resort- 
ed to the meeting of the Independents, and the 
other, J. Stubbs, to that of the Baptists, at 
which Fisher then preached. Here, having 
obtained opportunity to speak, “ he declared 
Truth so plainly,” that the Baptist teacher was 
much impressed—and when Stubbs revisited 
Lydd some time after, he found Fisher in open 
profession with themselves:—for one George 

ammond, a fellow Baptist, having in a sermon 
violently inveighed against those called Quakers, 
Samuel Fisher could not be satisfied until he 
stood up in the same assembly, and bore a pub- 
lic testimony against the revilings of Ham- 
mond: saying to him, in anything but a spirit 
of controversy, “ Dear brother, you are very 
dear and near to me, but the Truth is nearer 
and dearer; and it is the everlasting Truth and 
Gospel which they hold forth.” And with more 
words to this effect, he openly defended the doc- 
trine of the reviled Quakers; until, in the year 
1655, he became a member of the then increas- 
ing Society. 

The following year, Cromwell called a Par- 
liament, which met for the first sitting in the 
Painted Chamber at Westminster. Fisher had 
for several days lain under a spell which con- 
strained him to go there at the time, and deliver 
what he conceived to be a message to the Pro- 
tector and the Parliament. After much unwil- 
lingness, he resigned himself to his duty, and 
repaired thither at the time appointed. Crom- 
well made a long speech, and in it Fisher’s ear 
was struck by these words, “that he knew not 
of any one man that suffered imprisonment un- 
justly in all England.” Knowing what he did 
of the persecutions which the members of his 
adopted profession had direfully suffered, and 
that George Fox was, at that very time, hardly 
released out of prison, Fisher listened to these 
words with just resentment. At the close of the 
Protector’s speech, Fisher rose, and having ob- 
tained a hearing, proceeded to deliver what 
was on his mind, claiming that no one, in any 
law of equity, could be condemned before he 
was heard. He was not suffered to speak long, 
for, though the “ Protector and the Parliament 
men were still and quiet,” others had not so 
much patience, saying, that the Protector had 
spoken long, and was very hot and weary, and 
that he (Fisher) might be ashamed to occasion 
his stay any longer. Thus he was interrupted, 
and the Protector and Parliament men rising, 
they went away; after which, Fisher was con- 
strained to publish what he would have said, in 
print—although not a syllable of it was written 
before. In it he deals plainly with the “ hypo- 


critical generation,” who, under the pretence of 


promoting liberty, both civil and religious, had 
proved more cruel persecutors than those who 
had gone before them. 

























ward Burrough to Dunkirk, at that time in the 
occupation of the English. 
on their landing by Colonel Alsop, Deputy- 
Governor to Lockhart—and to him they ex- 
plained the nature of their commission—and 
were by him civilly treated. They visited the 
Capuchin and other friars, nuns, and the College 
of the Jesuits, the rector of which, after a con- 
ference of three hours, “ grew weary,” and dis- 
missed them on the pretence of other business. 
They also had some religious meetings with the 
English soldiers and their officers. 


Friends returned to England, and in the follow- 
ing year, Fisher again set out, accompanied by 
his old acquaintance, John Stubbs, for the Con- 
tinent, with Rome as their final destination. 
In the course of their journey, they underwent 
many hardships, travelling on foot over the 
Alps, and through the various countries into 
which they came. 
with some of the cardinals, and with the friars, 
some of whom confessed the truth of their doc- 
trine, but said they should, if they acknowledged 
this publicly, expect to be burned. 


all of them to lie down at once. 





















In the year 1659, Fisher travelled with Ed- 


They were sent for 


Having performed these services, the two 


At Rome, they conversed 


They, however, returned safely to England, 


and, after his arrival in his native land, Fisher 
was seldom out of prison for his religious con- 
duct and principles. 
arrested at a meeting in Westminster, and com- 


In the year 1661 he was 


mitted to the gatehouse, where he was continued 
a prisoner for several months, in a small hole, 
without a chimney, during the cold season of 
the year. After his release, he was again ap- 
ee age as he was walking in the streets of 

ndon, and committed, with nine others, to 
Wood Street Compter, where the accommoda- 
tion was so small, that there was not room for 
Being taken 
before the magistrates at Guildhall, the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy were tendered to 
him, which, refusing to take, he was com- 
mitted to Newgate, where he remained sixteen 
weeks. 

He could not have been long at liberty, when 


he was again made prisoner; for, on the 21st of 


Third Month, 1662, he was arrested in a private 
house by a company of soldiers, who showed no 
warrant for their conduct but their swords. 
Being hurried from place to place, he was at 
last brought before Richard Brown—a man 
famous, or infamous—for his violence in perse- 
cution. By him, Fisher was committed to 
Bridewell. The next day his mittimus was 
changed, and the charge entered for unlawfully 
assembling to worship. After an imprisonment 
of six weeks, he was brought up to the sessions 
at the Old Bailey, where, instead of a legal 
trial on the subject of his mittimus, the oath 
was again administered to him, contrary to law 
in his situation as a prisoner. He asked for 
the law to be read to him, that required him to 
take the oath, which, though promised, was not 
done; time was not afforded him for a reply— 
but he was immediately ordered away ; and, on 
leaving the court, it is hardly to be wondered at 
that he exclaimed, “If such doings as these 
ever prosper, it must he when there is no God.” 

He was now for twelve months a prisoner in 


Newgate, many of his friends being confined 
Before the expiration 
ear 1663, a great part of which must 
have elapsed previous to his liberation from 
Newgate, he was again arrested and committed 
to prison. While attending a meeting at Charle- 
wood, in Surrey, he was taken and committed 
to the White Lion Jail in Southwark. Here 


there at the same time. 
of the 


Fisher was a man of most amiable dis 
and manners. Wm. Penn says of him, “Though 
I greatly valued his abilities, employed so accu- 
rately in a good cause, yet, above all, I cannot 
but admire and love his great self-denial and 
humility, who, from being a teacher, became 
willing to be taught. .. . 
only a good scribe, but a good liver.” 


the principal being: 
Rusticus ad Academicos,and Lux Christi Emer- 
gens,—besides others in Hebrew, and one or two 
letters in Dutch, addressed to the little colony 
of Friends which sprang up in and around 
Amsterdam, almost simultaneously with the rise 
of the Society in England. 


he continued a prisoner till the time of his 
death, which took place on the 30th of Sixth 
Month, 1665. 


It appears from various accounts, that Samuel 
ition 


So that he was not 


Fisher’s works are both numerous and learned 
Christianus Redivivus, 





FROM THE “ INDEPENDENT.” 
Half a Body and a Whole Man. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE—BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


One summer morning, about fifteen years 


ago, I visited the English House of Commons 


—if furtively peering down on its proceedings, 


through the jalousie of the narrow Ladies’ Gal- 


lery, can be called visiting that proud cham- 
ber of legislation. Lady Cairns, the wife of the 


Speaker, and my hostess for the occasion, kindly 


pointed out certain notabilities, such as John 
Bright, Benjamin Disraeli, Gladstone, and among 
them Kavanagh. 

Arthur MeMurrough Kavanagh was born at 
Borris House in 1831, and was the third son of 


Thomas Kavanagh, Esq., and his wife, Lady 


Harriet, daughter of the Earl of Clancarty. 


There were no rejoicings over the birth of this 


baby, who, though he had a large body and a 
fine head, was what is called a “ monstrosity ” 
—so shockingly unfinished was he, with arms 
only reaching to the elbow, and rudimentary 
legs but a very few inches in length. It was 
told that when his lady-mother first saw him, 
she cried out in grief and horror: “Oh, take 
him away! I cannot bear to look on him. Why: 
does God so afflict me?” 

Afterward she struggled against that feeling 
of repugnance, for she was not a hard woman, 
but she was proud of her other sons and of her 
daughters, who were well-formed and handsome, 
and for many years the sight of the poor little 
lusus nature sent a pang of grief and mortifi- 
cation to her heart. 

As he grew older, Arthur was a fine-looking 
boy, what there was of him. He had a full 
chest and broad shoulders, a large, well-balanced 
head, piled with thick tresses of dark hair. 

It was at last discovered that Arthur was the 
cleverest of all the Kavanagh children. A 
tutor at first read everything to him; but he 
soon grew discontented with such a second-hand 
way of gaining, and speedily learned to read, 
having the book hung about his neck and turn- 
ing the leaves with his lips. From reading he 
passed to writing, putting the end of the pen in 
his mouth and guiding the nib with his right 
arm stump; for he was not left-handed. From 
the first he wrote with great legibility and 
nicety. He then took to drawing and painting, 
and, finally, produced work of which even his 
lady-mother was proud. 

Early in Arthur’s life the most skilful sur- 
geons in the Kingdom decided that it was not 
possible to fit the poor boy with serviceable ar- 
tificial limbs, and it was never after thought 
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practicable. But his little apologies for legs 
were of great use to him, as giving him a cer- 
tain spring in his queer locomotion; for he 
literally hopped from the floor to chairs, and 
sofas, and up steps. When a little fellow, he 
fearlessly rolled down stairs and terraces. 

In his childhood Arthur was usually carried 
about the fine old manor-house and its grounds, 
in the arms or on the shoulders of a stout 
bearer ; but as he grew older, the wheeled chair 
was used whenever possible. His dress was a 
long frock of black or dark blue cloth, to 
which a cape was added for out-door wear—a 
costume which, I think, was never materially 
changed. 

Just when the idea came to young Kavanagh 
to enlarge his means of activity, so cruelly 
limited, I do not know; but while yet a child he 
was observed to be perpetually working his 
arm-stumps, to bring them forward and to- 
gether. At last he accomplished his hard task 
to the extent of being able to hold a large ob- 
ject, rather insecurely. He took no rest, but 
for years kept up his painful practice till he 
could get a tight grip on a cane, a pistol, and 
the hilt of a fencing-sword—till he could have 
swung a shillalah, if he had cared to. This vic- 
tory over misfortune caused him to be round 
shouldered; but he cared only for the new 
power he had gained. He had always singular 
faith in his own persistent will; and when old 
family servants were telling the Kavanagh boys 
wonderful stories of their ancestors, the fighting 
Kings of Leinster and bold sea-chiefs, or dwell- 
ing rapturously on the dash and daring of mod- 
ern Kavanaghs, McMurroughs and Clancarties 
in the hunting field, the poor lad, whose fine 
eyes blazed with excitement, would say: “T’'ll 
do such things when I’m a man, to show that 
I have their blood in my veins.” And when 
one of his merry brothers would laugh and ex- 
claim: “Oh, I say, Arthur! You wield a bat- 
tle-ax and sail a ship, and ride after the hounds! 
How are you going todo it?” He would sim- 
ply reply: “I don’t know; but somehow.” 

Kavanagh never wielded the ancestral bat- 
tle-ax, but he did brave execution with the 
woodman’s peaceful implements on his ancestral 
forest trees. 

One day, while at this work, he came very 
near being crushed by an old oak, the direction 
of whose fall he had a little miscalculated. He 
hopped his best, but did not quite clear the 
sweep of the big branches, and was actually 
pinned to the ground, through the long skirt of 
his gown. He was unhurt, and for once was 
glad there were no legs under his broadcloth 
skirt. 

Mr. Kavanagh was never an Irish Viking of 
the old piratical stocks but he owned a splendid 
modern galley, or yacht, on which he was as 
absolute as Captain Kidd—* as he sailed, as he 
sailed,” in the Irish, German and Baltic seas; 
in the Atlantic, the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
—and finally he accomplished the impossible, 
in becoming an acknowledged sportsman. 

Though a well-bred, well-read, accomplished 
man, he naturally shrank from general society ; 
but whenever he did visit at the house of a kins- 
man, or neighbor—all whom he met, young and 
old, were attracted to him—gathering about 
his wheeled chair, and listening eagerly to his 
talk, grave or gay, and to his delightful story- 
telling. He was, in fact,a man of remarkable 
and peculiar fascination. It even won for him, 
to the astonishment of all the country, himself 
included, the love and promise in marriage of 
the amiable daughter of a well-known clergy- 
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man. As she was young, “nice-looking, of 
good family, and not at all poor,” society found 
the step a little strange—frowned on the alli- 
ance, in fact—but to friends who remonstrated 
with her, Miss Leighby replied by quoting the 
words of a certain brave lady, whose lover had 
been cruelly mutilated in battle: “As there is 
enough body to hold his soul, I shall marry 
him ”—and she did. 

Long before this Arthur Kavanagh had won 
the affection and respect of his mother, and as 
the years went by he became more and more to 
her and his sisters, till he was all in all—the 
head of the family, and the Master of Borris 
House—his two elder brothers being dead. One, 
if I rightly remember, was killed in the hunting- 
field. They had been wild young fellows and 
squandered so much in their brief careers that 
the family estates in Carlow, Kilkenny and 
Wexford were seriously encumbered. 

The new Squire, by judicious reforms and 
improvements, by tireless personal management, 
wise economy and enormous energy, finally 
brought the rentals up to nearly the old princely 
figure. Yet he was not a hard landlord. He 
was said, on the contrary, to have the confidence 
and respect of his tenants to a remarkable de- 
gree though many were opposed to him in poli- 
tics. He was in Parliament some six years, 
living very quietly when in London, avoiding 
in every way possible the observation of the 
curious. His wife always professed to be con- 
tent with her strange choice, and lived har- 
moniously with her clever and devoted husband, 
though he had a will of his own, and a temper 
of genuine Celtic quickness. There were born 
to them seven or eight children, all healthy and 
handsome, and blessed with the usual comple- 
ment of limbs. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Smallest Flowering Plant, is an Indian 
plant of the duckweed family, named Wolfia 


microscopica. It has neither stems, leaves, nor 
roots—these being all merged in the frond, or 
leaf-like expansion. The fronds multiply by 
sending out other fronds from a slit, and with 
such rapidity does this take place, that a few 
days are often sufficient to cover many square 
rods of frond surface with the minute green 
granules. Two flowers are produced on each 
plant, one of a single stamen and the other of 
a single pistil, both of which burst through the 
upper surface of the frond. 

Intelligence in Animals of the Lower Order. 
—In the care of their young, animals often dis- 
play considerable fertility of resource. It is 
not an uncommon sight to see the catfish lead 
about its shoal of young fry like a hen with her 
chickens. Other species of that family of fishes 
take the eggs in their mouths, and so protect 
them. 

In some parts of South America and Africa, 
when there is a dry season, certain tree-frogs 
deposit their eggs in masses on the branchlets 
and leaves of trees that overhang the dry beds 
of streams. On the arrival of the rainy season, 
the stream below the nest begins to flow, and 
the nest is dissolved and washed into it; so that 
the larvee can pass their larval stage success- 
fully. 

In South America, certain of the tree-frogs 
place their eggs on the back, where they are 
protected by a fold of the skin until they are 
hatched. 


Tobacco-Smoke in Meats.—Does your butcher 
smoke? Meat impregnated with nicotine is un- 


wholesome. This fact has been demonstrated 
by several experiments recently made by Bour- 
reier, a meat inspector in Paris. Thin pieces 
of meat exposed for a considerable time to the 
fumes of tobacco, were concealed in bread, and 
fed to a dog. The animal soon died in great 
agony. Other experiments confirmed the con- 
clusion that nicotine poisons meat. The meat- 
market is no place for smokers. 


To Capture Star-Fish—Oystermen in the 
vicinity of Bridgeport, Conn., are happy over 
a newly devised dredge for catching “ stars,” 
which is likely to prove of more value to the 
oyster business than any other discovery or in- 
vention of recent date. It consists of a mop, 
instead of a net, as generally used, and without 
disturbing the oysters, it entangles the star-fish 
and brings them to the surface by thousands, 
The contrivance runs over the oyster beds on 
runners, which do not cause any great commo- 
tion. To the body of it are attached the long 
threads or ropes of the mop. These trail 
behind over the beds and are clutched by the 
stars, which grasp and adhere to everything of 
the sort with great tenacity. They feel the fin- 
gers of the mop and clutch them instantly, and 
will not let go even when being lifted by the 
hundreds from the deep, until the mop is im- 
mersed in hot water, when they drop off, and 
the mop is ready to take in another load. Oys- 
termen who have used this device, declare that 
no invention so effective has been found, and 
with it ten times more stars can be caught in a 
given time than through any other means 
known. The mop dredges will be a great 
helper in keeping the stars off the oyster-beds 
and preserving for the market the oysters now 
generally and so plentifully started from this 
year’s set. 

Portuguese Man-of-War.—It appears from 
the studies of R. P. Bigelow, on the habits of 
the Portuguese man-of-war, that this interesting 
jelly-fish feeds largely on small fish, which, 
swimming against its tentacles, are caught and 
benumbed. The fish struggling to free them- 
selves from contact with the poisonous tenta- 
cles, cause the latter to contract, and thus the 
prey is drawn up to the feeding-bells. If the 
fish does not struggle, the tentacles fail to con- 
tract. The feeding-bells spread themselves over 
the fish and digest it. 


Electrical Accident.—W m. Grosvenor, colored, 
was killed in Memphis, Tenn., by leaning against 
an iron post to which was tied a loose telephone 
wire. The wire was crossed with an electric 
wire, and the full force of the current went into 
the post. A mule, which the man was driving, 
had touched the post with its nose, and was 
felled to the ground. The man got down from 
the wagon to see what was the matter, and 
leaned against the iron post. He died almost 
instantly. 

The Intelligence of Toads.—Toads, in the pres- 
ence of snakes, usually remain perfectly still. 
In this is their only safety. For, did they make 
the least movement, they would be immediately 
caught. I have known a hungry snake to be 
waiting for over an hour for a frog to move, 
and even push him with the nose to stir him up. 
This has been called “snake-charming ;” and 
indeed it looks like it; but the toad is the 
charmer, and the snake the charmed. I re- 
member one day I dropped a toad in the midst 
of a pit of snakes I had in my back yard. He 
at once became perfectly still, though surround- 
ed by more than a dozen hungry snakes. There 
was a circle of fierce heads and glaring eyes 





